LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

curring: "I have been made a lot of here, . . . but I

could give it all up, and agree that-----was the author of

my works, for a good seventy-ton schooner and the
coins to keep her on. And to think there are parties
with yachts who would make the exchange! I know
a little about fame now; it is no good compared to a
yacht; and anyway there is more fame in a yacht, more
genuine fame."1 And no doubt his envy had been
excited at Newport by hearing of Mr. Osbourne's expe-
riences in learning to sail a cat-boat.2

It was therefore no unexpected development, no
outbreak of any new taste, when it became a favourite
diversion of the winter nights at Saranac to plan a
yachting cruise. So far indeed were the discussions
carried, that the place for the piano in the saloon and
the number and disposition of the small-arms were
already definitely settled. At first, in spite of the
severity of the climate and the proverbial roughness of
the weather, they had looked chiefly to the Atlantic
seaboard, but in the end of March, when Mrs. Stevenson
left Saranac for California on a visit to her people, she
was instructed to report if she could find any craft
suitable for their purpose at San Francisco.

At last, by the middle of April, Stevenson was free
to return to the cities if he chose. He made a heroic
effort to deal with the arrears of his correspondence:
"In three of my last days I sent away upwards of
seventy letters"; and then turning his steps to New
York, he there spent about a fortnight The time to

1Letters, II 68.

2 A rather broad and shallow "boat, round-bottomed, with a centre
board, and a single mast stepped at the extreme point of the bow.
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